NELSON GOODMAN 


REPLIES 


FOREWORD 


The thoughtful attention that fourteen authors have given my work and 
the unflagging efforts of the editor in planning and producing these issues 
do me great honor. I am not so enamored of my own ideas that writing 
my replies has been a labor of love — perhaps it betrays a somewhat per- 
verse love of labor - but I hope my comments, even if not always laudatory, 
may be taken as tokens of gratitude. 

In carrying out a task of this magnitude, there are bound to be some 
errors. However, each contributor may rest assured that I have mis- 
understood or mistreated only his own paper; my comments on all the 
others are comprehensive and correct. 
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1, REPLY TO EBERLE 


Rolf Eberle’s paper is a serious effort to develop and extend the line 
of thought in my papers on meaning. Some of the points he raises have 
been, at least in part, anticipated in a paper by Wollheim’ and in my 
reply to that paper.” 

In “On Likeness of Meaning” and “Some Differences about Meaning’’,® 
as well as in Languages of Art, I called such predicates as “‘picture of 
Pegasus”’ (or “Pegasus-picture’”) and “Pegasus-description’’ unbreakable. 
Wollheim rightly objected, and I responded that the more appropriate 
term is one-place. I insist only that such predicates cannot be treated as 
two-place, with the names occupying quantifiable places so that we can 
infer that there is such a thing as Pegasus or Pickwick. But the one-place 
predicates may, indeed, without harm and to some purpose, be split. 
“Picture of Pegasus” may be split into “picture” (applying to all pic- 
tures) and “of Pegasus” (applying to pictures and descriptions of Pegasus). 
“Picture of Pegasus” has as its extension the intersection of the extensions 
of the two predicates it has been split into; and from 


k is a picture of Pegasus 
we can infer both 

k is a picture 
and 

k is of Pegasus. 


So much was already covered in the exchange with Wollheim. Since 
then, as the result partly of correspondence with Michael Root‘ and partly 
of consideration of the Eberle paper, I have been reminded that one-place 
predicates of the kind in question can be split in more than one way. 
From “picture of Pegasus” or “picture of a unicorn’’ we may rather split 
off “picture of (a)’’ (applying to all representational pictures). This is a 
splitting off rather than a splitting into, since the remainder — “‘Pegasus” 
or “centaur” — does not stand as a separate predicate applying to anything 
but rather as a dependent modifier restricting the split-off predicate so 
that the whole applies only to Pegasus-pictures or centaur-pictures. 

Alternatively, we may even split off two one-place predicates from the 
whole: “picture’’ and “of (a). Now “of a’, applying here to all descrip- 
tions and representational pictures coincides, I take it, with Eberle’s 
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“representative”. In this splitting off, the remainder again serves as a 
dependent modifier. Accordingly, and in keeping with what Eberle says, 
the extensional relationships involved may be diagrammed as in Figure 1. 


pictures of (a)s 


descriptions 


pictures 
of (a) 


non-representational 


ie of} Pegasus 
pictures 


Pegasus- Pegasus- 
pictures descriptions 


Fig. 1 


Different splittings serve different purposes; no one of them is exclusively 
correct or preferred. Root pointed out to me that the splitting into “‘pic- 
ture’’ and “of Pegasus’’ does not disclose, as is required for the analysis 
of likeness of meaning in my paper, that “picture of Pegasus’ is a com- 
pound of “Pegasus’’. For that we must recognize that “of Pegasus’’ is 
further divisible into “of”, with the application in question, and the 
dependent modifier ““Pegasus”’. 

This answers persistent complaints that treating predicates of the kind 
in question as one-place deprives us of legitimate inferences and burdens 
us with countless unrelated predicates; for recognizing that these one- 
place predicates are nevertheless divisible as illustrated enables us to take 
account of relationships between “‘unicorn-picture’’ and “‘centaur-pic- 
ture” and of these to “picture”’ and to ‘fof a’’. And in reply to the protest 
made long ago by Church and pressed often since by others, lion-huntings 
and tiger-huntings, even in Antarctica, make up different kinds of sub- 
classes of huntings — subclasses marked off by using “lion’’ and “‘tiger”’ 
as modifiers restricting “hunting”’. 
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All this, I think, is quite compatible with Eberle’s ideas, and with the 
interesting analysis he develops in terms of quasi-meanings. He is of 
course correct in reminding us that a description of a description of k 
is not a description of k, and I have pointed out elsewhere® that even a 
picture of a picture of k is not always a picture of k. Under “‘secondary 
extension” I have usually lumped all non-primary extensions, but these 
may be sorted into (properly) secondary, tertiary, etc. extensions. How- 
ever, with only properly secondary extensions and indeed with only 
descriptions, the result that no two terms have the same meaning was 
forthcoming. That, though, was neither an objective of my papers nor 
a result that may not be modified by imposing some more or less reason- 
able restriction, such as to ways of compounding that do not give different 
secondary extensions for every two terms.® 


NOTES 


1 Richard Wollheim, “Nelson Goodman’s Languages of Art”, Journal of Philosophy 
67 (1970), 531-539. This paper and my reply (see note 2 below) were part of a sym- 
posium on Languages of Art at the meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion in New York, December 29, 1969. 

3 “Reply to Richard Wollheim”, Journal of Philosophy 67 (1970), 564-566. Reprinted 
in Problems and Projects, pp. 122-125. 

3 Problems and Projects, pp. 221-230 and 231-238 respectively. See also pp. 204-206. 
* Correspondence of October 1976, referred to with his permission. 

5 “On Some Questions Concerning Quotation’, The Monist 58 (1974), p. 299. 

® Problems and Projects, p. 238. 
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2. REPLY TO WARTOFSKY 


Marx Wartofsky’s paper is not merely another discussion of perspective 
but probes into more fundamental and far-reaching philosophical prob- 
lems illustrated by questions about perspective. What he writes is in 
general accord with my own views as set forth not only in my published 
works but in papers that were not available to him when he was working 
on his.* 

On several minor points, I differ with him somewhat. In the first place, 
he seems to suppose that the usual realistic picture represents its subject 
very much as a mirror does, and writes: “Thus Brunelleschi’s injunction 
to ‘draw it the way it looks in the mirror’ is the craftsman’s practical 
version of incorporating the laws of geometrical optics with the rules of 
Pictorial representation.’ What this overlooks is that my mirror image, 
quite unlike me or my realistically painted or photographic portrait, 
writes with the left hand. \f a camera were made or a painter induced to 
produce pictures with the orientation of the mirror image, would such 
pictures then be more faithful? Wartofsky’s argument would be strength- 
ened not weakened had he noticed this point. 

Second, I think he has not given sufficient attention to the drastic 
change in Gibson’s position on perspective between his discussions before 
and after publication of Language of Art, or to the criticisms I have made 
of Gibson’s newer theory.” 

Third, I take exception to his description of perception as “rule-follow- 
ing’’. Granted that our perceiving and our picturing may be influenced 
by talk, “rule-following”’ is far too limited a term for what Wartofsky 
is discussing here. Even linguistic behavior and comprehension, it seems 
to me, are only rarely guided by formulated rules; and the notion of an 
unformulated rule escapes me. Our seeing and our painting, moreover, 
are primarily nonverbal, and may be more drastically modified by con- 
frontation with an El Greco or a Braque than by any string of words. 

So much for such complaints, 

Early in his paper, Wartofsky seems to be contending that a physical- 
istic account of what is seen can be faithful, correct, basic, while a phen- 
omenalistic one cannot: that we actually see the circular shape of the table 
top and learn to notice the momentary elliptical appearance, rather than 
see the elliptical appearance and learn to infer the constant circular 
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physical shape. Later, though, he makes it clear that any claim that either 
version is more correct than the other is suspect, and that the question of 
absolute epistemological priority - of which account describes pure visual 
experience unadulterated by interpretation or inference — is empty. 

Of course, as is evident all the way from The Structure af Appearance 
through “The Way the World Is’? to Languages of Art and beyond, I 
heartily agree. Let me reinforce the point with another example.* Most 
subjects in a psychological experiment where two spots are flashed in 
quick succession a short distance apart report seeing one spot moving 
from the first position to the second. Some, however, report seeing two 
successive flashes. Now are they actually seeing differently or are they 
seeing the one moving spot, as we see the elliptical shape, but reporting 
they see the two flashes as we report we see the circular shape? Short of 
specifying the vocabulary, phenomenalistic or physicalistic, to be used in 
giving the report ~ and that would beg the question — we cannot find out. 
The question what they were seeing actually or natively or purely or without 
interpretation, etc. is vacuous. 

But now Wartofsky is confronted by a hard question. If neither of the 
two types of description nor any other is exclusively faithful or correct, 
if none is more right or fundamental than another, then what if anything 
distinguishes correct from incorrect description? As Wartofsky puts it: 
“Between the Scylla of historical relativism and mere descriptivism (in 
which each norm is its own warrant of ‘correctness’ ...) and the Charybdis 
of essentialism, there is a narrow strait which I hope to navigate.” If his 
seamanship at best avoids the shoals without actualiy reaching port, I 
cannot act as pilot. I have been venturing lately into these waters,° and 
the seas are heavy. 

Mere relativization is not enough. Under different frames of reference, 
the earth moves and the earth stands still. We are tempted to say that the 
facts are determined when the framework is chosen; but then we must 
recognize that facts and frameworks differ only in scope, and that a mis- 
take may be made in either. An astronomer miscalculating the position of 
a planet very likely has a wrong fact under a right framework while a 
guard who shot prisoners ordered to stand still, explaining that they then 
moved rapidly around the sun, seems to have a right fact under a wrong 
framework. Yet the guard’s framework and the astronomer’s may be the 
same. 
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I am convinced, with Wartofsky, that there is no one correct way of 
describing or picturing or perceiving “‘the’’ world; but rather that there 
are many equally right but conflicting ways — and thus, in effect, many 
actual worlds. We must, then, inquire into the standards, compatible with 
such multiplicity, of rightness of renderings of all sorts, in all media, in 
symbol systems of every variety. This strikes me as one of the most pressing 
problems of present day philosophy, and one of the most perplexing. 
All the same, I am not sure that we are much further from understanding 
the criteria for rightness of rendering in general than we are from under- 
standing the special case that we call truth. 


NOTES 


1 “Words, Works, Worlds’, Erkenntnis 9 (1975), 57-73, and the Immanuel Kant 
Lectures of Stanford University in January 1975. The latter are being developed into 
a book entitled Ways of Worldmaking. 

3 See “On J. J. Gibson’s New Perspective’, Leonardo vol. 4 (1971), pp. 354-360. 

% Review of Metaphysics 14 (1960), 48-56. Reprinted in Problems and Projects, 
pp. 24-32, 

* The following illustration is summarized from the lectures cited in note 1 above. 
5 In the final lecture cited in note 1 above and a sequel to that lecture. 
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3. REPLY TO ROBINSON 


In her searching and original paper, Jenefer Robinson examines the rela- 
tion between representation and reference. Such lucid writing often casts 
a perhaps unintentionally harsh light on some of the views it discusses. 
The miscalled ‘causal’ (better, ‘historical’) theory of reference seems to 
wilt to the unexceptionable and unexceptional doctrine that a term de- 
notes what it does because it is so used. And if Frege’s seemingly con- 
trasting view is that a term denotes what it does because of its sense, we 
want to ask why it has the sense it has — other than through being so used. 
But these remarks are mine, not Robinson’s, and are admittedly preju- 
diced and uninformed on the theories of meaning in question. 

I am impressed by her questions concerning how Frege’s theory can 
deal with metaphor, and Kripke’s with fictive representation; and I have 
no idea how proponents of these theories might answer. Her detailed 
discussion of the virtues and defects of the two theories of meaning as 
ways of accounting for representation, fictive representation, and repre- 
sentation-as I find illuminating and generally convincing. 

Her statement, “‘For a picture to represent the queen there must be a 
mapping from its pictorial properties to the represented properties of the 
queen ...”’, is, indeed, rather unguarded; for unless we put some restraints 
on the kind of mapping or the system in question, there will be some 
mapping from the same picture to any other subject as well. Later, how- 
ever, she does stress dependence on context. We must not forget that only 
relative to a given system does the picture represent the queen; and to 
say without qualification that the picture represents the queen is tacitly 
to say that it represents the queen relative to the system in question in the 
given context. 

Robinson’s comments concerning the treatment of representation in 
Languages of Art are brief and rather indirect. Near the beginning of her 
paper she writes that for present purposes she is going to accept my state- 
ment that a picture that represents an object must refer to it. At the end, 
she suspects that representation and representation-as cannot be entirely 
explained as species of reference. 1 can see why. Literal representation of 
an actual subject can, I think, be explained as denotation — under a slightly 
broadened interpretation of ‘“denotation’’ — by a picture functioning in a 
symbol system of a certain kind. On the other hand, representation-as 
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and fictive representation are matters not of what a picture denotes but 
of what labels of a certain sort denote the picture; the difference from 
ordinary representation is in direction rather than kind of reference. 
Representation, representation-as, and fictive representation can all be 
explained in terms of, rather than as, species of reference. 
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4. REPLY TO KJORUP 


We have already encountered discussions of meaning from four points of 
view : the extensional, the intensional, the causal-historical, and the com- 
parative. Not all these focus on the same question. The primary concern 
for some is with the general nature of reference and the referential; for 
some, with the several types of reference and of symbol systems; and for 
some — as also in the fifth, speech-act theory now adopted in Sgren 
Kjerup’s paper — rather with how reference is established. 

Kjerup says that he has no quarrel with my theory of representation 
but wants to “expand and reformulate it’’. His effort seems to me more a 
matter of supplementation; and since I am often accused of overlooking 
the fact that only as the result of a user’s acts and intentions does a symbol 
refer at all and refer to what it refers to, I should say once more that my 
apparent neglect is itself intentional. Of course a mark or a painting be- 
comes a symbol, as a piece of wood becomes a railroad tie, through actual 
or intended use, whether by people, other animals, or machines; but the 
characteristics and functions of symbols as of railroad ties can be studied 
quite apart from the acts or beliefs or motives of any agent that may have 
brought about the — referential or mechanical — relationships involved. 
In my approach to a theory of symbols I have examined types of referen- 
tial functions and systems, willingly leaving to others questions about who 
perpetrated the systems and why. The radical version of speech-act theory 
that Kjerup sets forth when he writes: ‘To refer is to perform an act of a 
very special kind — and acts can only be performed by conscious human 
beings” seems to me quite wrong. The bullet as well as the gunman kills; 
the shell on the beach, and not anyone at all, cuts my foot; and I need 
not ask who bounced the ball, or whether it just rolled off the shelf, to 
know the way the ball bounces. 

Such considerations, along with the observation that reference often 
correlates rather with the receiver’s interpretation than with the sender’s 
expectations, and sometimes with neither, may have led one of the fore- 
most proponents of the speech-act theory to drop or at least modify it 
drastically.2 Notice, furthermore, that while we can by fiat let almost 
anything denote almost anything else, we cannot so easily let something 
represent or describe something else. The denotation effected will consti- 
tute representation or description only if what denotes belongs to and is 
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functioning within a representational or descriptive system;* and to 
accomplish that requires something more than just a speech act. 

Early in his paper, Kjorup writes of the two questions ‘““What does this 
picture denote or refer to, if anything?’ and “What kind of picture is 
this?” that they 


differ fundamentally, belong to different realms of logic, so to speak. Only the latter 
may be said to be a strictly pictorial question, namely in the sense that it can be 
answered by way of an analysis of a given picture and a given pictorial system only, 
disregarding the non-pictorial context. The former, however, is of a more general 
sort, both in the sense that it may be raised and answered in exactly the same way 
about verbal utterances, say, as about pictorial ones, and in the sense that it has to 
be answered through a general analysis and understanding of the whole actual 
communicational situation, 


This puzzles me. The question whether a picture is of a given kind and the 
question whether a description is of a given kind seem to me quite as 
parallel as are the questions what the picture and the description denote. 
And “growling, barking, biting watchdog of Britain’’ is, on the face of it, 
quite as evidently a dog-description of Churchill as any picture could be 
a dog-picture of him. 

While I have stressed the difference between representing a soandso 
and being a soandso-picture, I have also stressed their interrelation. My 
extensional theory treats both in terms of denotation: the one as a matter 
of what a picture denotes, the other as a matter of what denotes the pic- 
ture. I find it odd that Kjerup does not likewise try to deal with both in 
terms of speech acts. Instead, when offering an explanation of what is 
involved in representing a soandso, he takes for granted the notion of 
being a soandso-picture. His condition c in Section 9, for example, begins: 


The picture P counts as an R-representation in a pictorial language PL that the 
producer Pr knows and believes his audience A to know. ... 


If he can accept what it is for a picture to count as an R-representation 
in a language that people know, without explaining in terms of acts or 
intents or beliefs how the picture came so to count in such a language, 
why then not equally placidly accept without explanation what it is for a 
picture to count as denoting a soandso in a known language? 
Furthermore, the very idea of formulating reference in terms of the 
symbol-producer’s belief makes me uncomfortable. How strong must the 
belief be? And how well justified? Is the belief, even if entirely wrong, 
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enough? And why is the producer’s belief taken as determining the 
reference even when the receiver may understand the symbol differently 
or not at all? 

On the other hand, Kjorup perceives the importance of seeking a co- 
ordinated account of symbols that will cover pictorial as well as linguistic 
systems — of examining, for instance, what if any analog can be found ina 
pictorial system for the subject-predicate relation in language. And his 
effort to define the notion of illustration is original and interesting. I am 
sure he would not claim to have said the last word on this subject, but he 
has at least said some early ones. 


NOTES 


1 To grant that a word’s reference may depend on its use does not of itself require 
that that use be by humans or that the use be intended rather than accidental. 

2 See John Searle’s paper for the Cassirer celebration in Hamburg in October 1975, 
unpublished. The argument in my third from last paragraph above is much the 
same as one stressed by Searle. 

3 The fiat would have to be: “Let p, functioning as a symbol in pictorial (or descrip- 
tive) system 5S, denote &”. But if there is available no familiar pictorial (or descrip- 
tive) system in which p does denote k, one would have to provide a new system to 
serve as our S. 
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$, REPLY TO HOWARD 


When I wrote Languages of Art, I had hopes that practitioners and 
theorists of literature, painting, music, and other arts might find something 
relevant in it and might examine how some of my proposals work for their 
own fields. This happens rarely, since few people are competent enough 
in both philosophy and one of the arts to make the connection. Thus 
Vernon Howard’s paper, which brings to bear so much musical experi- 
ence and research, is especially welcome. His expositions of my work often 
not only make clearer to me what I wrote, but unostentatiously fill in the 
chinks with what I should have written. On his present paper, I have 
only two comments. 

First, Howard’s use of the term “iconic’’ for one of the theories of 
expression that he rejects is unexpected. Ordinarily, the term is used for 
the copy theory of representation, which is a matter of denotation. 
Howard uses it also for a view of expression, which is a matter of exempli- 
fication. The rationale is evident, since what he calls the iconic theory of 
expression holds that the truth of a metaphor depends upon an ante- 
cedent resemblance between what a term is applied to in the metaphor 
and what it applies to literally. But the reader must not suppose that what 
Howard calls the iconic theory of expression takes expression as a matter 
of representation, or of denotation at all. 

Second, the reader not as well-versed as Howard in Languages of Art 
might have the impression that I hold that there is a fixed relationship 
between the literal pictorial (or musical, etc.) properties of a work and 
what it metaphorically exemplifies. Not so. I do hold that metaphorical 
properties belong as genuinely to a work, or to anything else, as do literal 
properties; but which of the metaphorical properties are exemplified may 
vary with literal nonpictorial, (nonmusical, etc.) properties. My claim is 
just that among the metaphorical properties exemplified by a work only 
those that are constant in relation to the literal pictorial (musical, etc.) 
properties count as expressed by the work. Howard makes this clearer, 
and makes me make it clearer, than I had before. 
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6. REPLY TO SAGOFF 


Mark Sagoff begins by reminding us that whether a predicate applies to 
a given thing often depends on the realm of discourse. What is small, or 
green, in one realm may be large, or yellow, in another. And he points 
out how trouble may arise as much from introduction of deviant ‘un- 
natural’ or unentrenched realms as from use of deviant nonprojectible 
‘grue-like’ predicates. We should perhaps also note, though this may be 
less pertinent to Sagoff’s present inquiry, that even when the realm — that 
is, the logical sum of the extensions of all the predicates of the schema in 
question — remains constant, the applicability of a predicate is still rela- 
tive to the composition of the schema in question — that is, to the set of 
alternatives contemplated. For instance, whether a given disk among a 
dozen counts as red may depend on whether we are sorting into red and 
non-red disks, or into red, pink, etc. disks.? 

Sagoff goes on to distinguish between, so to speak, general-ordering 
and other predicates. A general-ordering predicate such as “is taller 
than’’ provides a single order embracing all elements in the domains of 
such more special predicates as “‘is a taller man than”, “is a taller building 
than’’, etc. In contrast, sortal predicates may not provide any ordering; 
and a predicate such as ‘is more skillful than” provides only orders 
within each of the several domains of such more special predicates as 
“is a more skillful carpenter than’’, ‘is a more skillful chessplayer than”’, 
etc. The requirements for being a tall man are, indeed, different from those 
for being a tall building; but while men and buildings can be positively 
compared for tallness within the broad realm of objects, carpenters and 
chessplayers cannot be likewise compared for skill. Of course, one might 
set up some arbitrary correlation among special orders of skill, say by 
equating the least and most skillful carpenters with the least and most 
skillful chessplayers; but this is altogether different from the non-arbi- 
trary ordering by which almost any building is taller than almost any man. 

The point Sagoff makes here — for example, when he says “*. . . someone 
can be a skillful baseball player and a clumsy electrician without defying 
the law of contradiction” — has arisen recently in several contexts. My 
reply to a paper by Robert Nozick? consisted of remarking that a man 
may be a good governor and a bad opera singer. And in a recent paper 
written with Joseph Ullian,® we have had to deal with the fact that a state- 
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ment about Jones may be true without being true about Jones, and more- 
over that a statement may be true about Jones without being true. But 
this is a digression. 

Sagoff suggests that aesthetic predicates tend not to be of the general- 
ordering kind, but to be sortal or at most special-ordering. This, while 
hardly circumscribing very narrowly the class of aesthetic predicates, 
seems not implausible in view of, for example, the difficulty of comparing 
the aesthetic qualities of the Taj Mahal with those of a Sesshu painting. 

A second characteristic of aesthetic predicates is that they tend to cut 
across our entrenched scientific and everyday categories. This poses a 
problem: on the one hand, we are justly warned of the disastrous results 
of admitting bizarre, deviant categories and predicates; on the other, we 
must recognize that the ability to relate things in a novel way, to discern 
neglected affinities and contrarieties, to transcend the bounds of the 
commonplace, is fundamental to comprehension and creation in the arts. 
And to discovery in the sciences as well; for the problem is entirely parallel 
to that of allowing for novel categories and predicates in science while 
banning troublemakers like “grue’’. Consideration of parent predicates, 
inherited entrenchment, and overhypotheses* are relevant in the case of 
the aesthetic problem as well; but anything like a full and final answer 
will take time. 

As Sagoff points out, interpretation in the arts is largely a matter of 
calling attention to just those subtie but significant features that, because 
they transgress habitual sortings, may not be readily evident. He writes: 
Notice that an interpretation, insofar as it can be said to differ from a description, ... 
tends to go outside entrenched reference classes in order to focus attention on 
aesthetically interesting relations between the objects and others with which it is 
not usually associated. 

Sagoff then comes to a matter that, though he does not so present it, 
threatens to bring out an uncomfortable consequence of taking Languages 
of Art in combination with “The Status of Style’’.® I argue in the former 
that the difference between an original painting and a forgery of it, even 
though detectable only by elaborate scientific examination, constitutes an 
aesthetic difference that may in time come to be easily seen. If the difference 
is thus aesthetic and such as to distinguish the genuine work from, let us 
say, the much later non-genuine one, then the difference qualifies, by the 
criteria of “The Status of Style’’, as stylistic. Therefore, Sagoff concludes, 
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no genuine work and a forgery of it can have the same stylistic properties 
or be in the same style. A less friendly writer would have flaunted this 
argument as a devastating objection. For by any reasonable standard, 
what could be closer in style than an original and an almost indiscernibly 
different imitation of it? 

This would disturb me more than it seems to disturb Sagoff; but the 
argument is faulty in two respects. In the first place, a style is normally a 
complex property that can be divided into many stylistic properties. Two 
works may differ in one or more of these component stylistic properties 
and yet share others. Thus even though original and copy differ in some 
stylistic property, they may have others in common. But can the two 
works be in the same style? Styles intersect and range from the quite 
general to the quite specific. We may speak of Corot’s style, or his early 
style, or his style of a given year, or his landscape style, or his late land- 
scape style, or his Roman landscape style; of French style, or 19th Cen- 
tury French style, European style, Western style, post-mediaeval style, etc. 
Two pictures may both be in one, or several, of these styles without both, 
or either, being in others. In a sense, almost any two pictures are in the 
(i.e. some) same style and in (some) two different styles. What styles are 
in question in a given case has to be determined by practice, stipulation, 
or context, Clearly, although the original and an almost indistinguishable 
copy made far away from it in time and place differ in some stylistic 
property and are even in some two different styles, they are in a more 
usual and important sense very much in the same style. 


NOTES 


1 See Languages of Art pp. 91-92. 

2 ‘That is”: A Reply to Isaac Newton Nozick’, Journal af Philosophy 70 (1973), 
p. 166. 

3 “Truth About Jones”, Journal of Philosophy 74 (1977), 317-338. 

* See Fact, Fiction, and Forecast, pp. 108-119. 

5 In Critical Inquiry 1 (1975), 799-811. 
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7. REPLY TO BEARDSLEY 


Monroe Beardsley presents a compendium of comment ranging from 
considered formulations of prevalent criticisms to some acute new ques- 
tions. He is quite correct in urging that the relation between a picture 
and what it represents differs in important respects from the relation be- 
tween a term or description and what it applies to or describes, notably 
in that words may combine with other words to make statements while 
pictures do not so combine either with other pictures or with words. 
Thus a term 7 applies to @ if and only if “Ta” is true, while we have no 
analogue in the case of a picture. But that difference does not seem to me 
to obscure the common function of description and depiction as denota- 
tion in different kinds of symbol systems. To take denotation as depen- 
dent upon and arising from declaration is entirely gratuitous. Much as 
“bright star’’, quite apart from its incorporation in statements, applies to 
certain objects - and “Babe Ruth hitting a homer” applies to certain 
events, and “Churchill” to a certain person — pictures of stars or of Babe 
Ruth hitting a homer or of Churchill apply to these objects or events or 
that person. A picture of pears no less than the word “‘pears’’ applies to 
what is in or is to be put in the jar. Again, a musical score, as I see it, 
applies to performances in much the same way and is equally indifferent 
as between statement and command,’ This common relationship of 
applying to or standing for, I call denotation — not to preclude but rather 
to introduce examination of various types of denotation in different sym- 
bol systems and also the relationships between denotation and other types 
of reference. 

To Beardsley’s proposal to distinguish depiction — or what we usually 
consider to be ‘naturalistic’ or ‘realistic’ representation — in terms of 
resemblance between picture and pictured, I have little objection so long 
as we bear in mind that resemblance is a variable and relative matter that 
as much follows as guides customs of representation. 

On the other hand, I disagree entirely with Beardsley’s contention that 
pictures cannot refer generally. The eagle-picture in the dictionary is of 
no particular eagle or of eagles of a given species but of eagles in general. 
Below we have two pictures, one a dog-picture, the other a cat-picture. 
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Neither represents any particular animal nor any particular species of dog 
or of cat. Beardsley’s insistence that: 


The smew picture that accompanies the definition of “smew” in my dictionary 
cannot denote smews in general, for it depicts a smew with seven slanting black 
stripes on its right side, and if there are smews with fewer or more, it is not true of 
(applicable to) them. 

would seem to suggest that every zebra-picture is a picture of a particular 
zebra with a specific number (say 3547?) stripes; and I doubt that under 
the implied requirement any picture made of my Dalmatian -— even a 
photograph — had the right number of spots to count as a picture of him. 
Beardsley’s following sentence: 


Of course, it might be made, or understood, to refer to all smews by arbitrary con- 
vention; but if it is a character in a symbol system whose semantic rules determine 
its reference, then if it denotes at all, we must read it as denoting seven-striped smews. 
suggests a puzzling distinction between arbitrary conventions and seman- 
tic rules. Nor can I discern the grounds for or the import of his statement 
that the smew picture must refer indefinitely to ‘a smew’ rather than 
generally to smews. 

Beardsley is much interested in exemplification. He is fascinated by and 
suspicious of it; and his attitude seems to alternate between affection and 
aversion. His comments on it range, in my opinion, from quite right to 
quite wrong. 

First, he is quite right in calling me to account for misapplying the 
term “exemplification”’ in certain cases that amount only to instantia- 
tion. To say that a picture is of a certain kind — say a Churchill-picture or 
a centaur-picture — is not to say that the picture exemplifies but only that 
it instantiates a label for, or possesses the property of being such a picture. 
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Exemplification, as I have emphasized, coincides not with the converse 
of denotation but with a proper subclass of that converse: the subclass 
consisting of those cases where what is denoted or possesses refers back 
as a sample, to what denotes or is possessed. But my admission of error 
in using the term exemplification in one passage carries with it no retrac- 
tion or modification of theory; and, indeed, Beardsley’s noticing my mis- 
take shows that he understands exemplification better than he realizes. 

I cannot at ail go along with Beardsley’s frequent feeling that the 
whole idea of exemplification might be dropped without loss — that mere 
possession may be all that matters. Let me argue my point here by working 
backwards. Beardsley will surely grant that a work does not express all 
the properties it possesses; and on the whole he seems not to object to 
my theory of expression or offer any alternative. He seems to agree that 
what is expressed is metaphorically possessed; and, rather obviously, to 
express is to refer in some way to what is expressed. Thus Beardsley’s 
objection can hardly be that the idea of reference by a work to some of 
its properties is itself untenable, but rather than the distinction between 
the literal properties that are exemplified and those that are merely 
possessed is unclear or irrelevant for works of art. 

He stresses, for instance, the fact that “exemplify”, unlike “‘express’’, 
is not a normal part of the critic’s vocabulary. Granted. ‘“Exemplify’’ 
belongs, rather, to a theoretic vocabulary that may be used in describing 
and analyzing the critic’s practice. Whether or not the critic uses the 
terms “denotes’’, “depicts”, ‘“‘exemplifies’’, ““expresses’’, etc., he concen- 
trates on what a work symbolizes or refers to in one or more of these 
ways. And a critic who focusses on properties that are possessed but not 
exemplified is as far afield as a tailor who discusses materials in terms of 
the size, shape, absolute weight, etc. of his swatches. The tailor or the 
critic may, indeed, call attention to some properties that are merely 
possessed ~ the inconvenient smallness of a swatch, or the artist’s depres- 
sion at the time of production? — as an aid to the understanding of how 
the swatch is serving as a sample, or the painting functioning as a work 
of art, rather than as just a piece of colored cloth. 

Beardsley protests that while the distinction between the properties a 
swatch is and is not a sample of is clearly established by long practice, 
the distinction between what a work does and does not exemplify is not 
nearly so well established or easy to discern. Discovery of what a poem 
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or painting exemplifies may often, though not always, take time, training, 
and even talent; but that only shows that works of art usually exemplify 
more subtly than do tailor’s swatches. When determination of what a 
given term denotes or a given picture depicts or a given face expresses 
gives us trouble we do not at once conclude that the symbol in question 
fails to denote or depict or express, much less that the whole idea of 
denotation or depiction or expression is empty. 

In passing, Beardsley argues further that in the case of a work of art 
there is nothing comparable to the bolt of cloth that a swatch is snipped 
from. But that is beside the point. Samples, even in the clearest and most 
commonplace contexts, are not necessarily bits of a batch. The chip on 
a paint manufacturer’s color card is a sample of the color in question, 
if it matches nearly enough, even if produced by printer’s inks. The birth- 
day cake in the baker’s window is a sample of certain of its properties 
whether or not any other such cakes are ever ordered or baked. 

Beardsley quite justly complains, however, that I have sometimes mis- 
takenly associated exemplification with emphasis. Works of art, like tailor’s 
swatches, may indeed exemplify some of their least and not some of their 
most conspicuous properties. Swatches cut doughnut-shaped would 
powerfully attract attention to their shape without exemplifying it, while 
they might exemplify properties of lustre, resilience, etc. discernible only 
through intensive examination. Likewise, a quartet that is notably loud 
or fast or slow may exemplify none of these properties but rather some 
intricate rhythmic or melodic pattern; and a painting that is obtrusively 
huge is less likely to exemplify that property than, say, certain color rela- 
tionships in bands of different widths. Any prominence an exemplified 
property has may rather arise from than give rise to exemplification. 

Beardsley apparently finds exemplification the most unsettling matter 
in what he calls an unsettling book, and he is persistently seeking further 
clarification. If he is asking for general instructions how to determine 
what a work exemplifies, I shall defer my reply until he gives general 
instructions for determining what a work describes or represents. If he 
is rather objecting that while he can at least readily tell in particular cases 
what a text describes or a painting depicts or a quartet expresses he cannot 
tell what any of them exemplifies, perhaps he is letting the terminology 
get in his way. Surely he does not suppose that critical comment consists 
of random listing of properties a work possesses, or that understanding 
a work amounts to noting such properties indiscriminately. A vital part 
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of aesthetic understanding, especially but not exclusively in the case of 
abstract works, is determining which among its properties the work not 
only possesses but also conveys. The significant properties of a work, we 
might say, are those it signifies. This must be taken fully into account in 
one way or another and my way is in terms of exemplification. Beardsley 
offers no alternative. 

In contending that aesthetic experience is cognitive, I am emphatically 
not identifying it with the conceptual, the discursive, the linguistic. Under 
“cognitive’’ I include all aspects of knowing and understanding, from per- 
ceptual discrimination through pattern recognition and emotive insight 
to logical inference. Beardsley’s grasp of this point is rather wavering. He 
seems to forget it entirely when he writes ‘‘... some critics have asked of 
Dubuffet that he ‘reflect the most ominous aspects of our time’, others 
have praised his art for being ‘compassionate and gentle’, with no sug- 
gestion of cognitive claims.”’ Discerning that a work is compassionate 
and gentle is for me as much a cognitive matter as is perceiving it to 
reflect aspects of our time. Again, Beardsley balks at my saying that a 
late Rembrandt self-portrait can make manifest fresh and significant 
relationships. But Beardsley knows as well as I that after a couple of 
hours at an exhibition we often step out into a visual world quite different 
from the one we left. We see what we did not see before, and see in a 
new way. We have /earned. 

Cognition of any kind involves discovery; and the weight I give to this 
aspect of aesthetic experience seems to Beardsley incompatible with the 
classic aesthetic virtues of unity, balance, and vitality. I cannot see why. 
What counts is how these qualitites are realized. Achieved by trivial or 
humdrum means, they are of little aesthetic interest. Achieved in subtle 
or novel ways or against odds, they may contribute to aesthetic excellence; 
but then invention, discovery, cognition, is involved. And incidentally I 
am not sure, especially in view of the recent history of art, that disunity, 
imbalance, and morbidity may not claim some aesthetic value. 

Despite the length of these notes, they do not cover all that Beardsley 
has written; but I hope they may help resettle the dean of American 
aesthetics. 


NOTES 


1 See Languages of Art, pp. 155, 199-200. 
4 The work does not, of course, possess the artist's mood, but does possess the 
property of having been produced by the artist when depressed. 
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8. REPLY TO MORAWSKI 


Stefan Morawski comments on the cognitive aspects of the aesthetic and 
on the question of cultural relativism. 

Most of what he says on the first matter seems to me right. The different 
ways that works may function cognitively do need ta be studied and com- 
pared; and my tentative development and application of a taxonomy of 
symbols, symbol systems, and types of symbolic relations was intended to 
be a step in that direction. I also agree that cognition is involved not merely 
in understanding works themselves but in understanding the several worlds 
— of perception, science, practice — that we make and live in; and this is a 
major theme of my current work in progress.” 

But I take exception to some of Morawski’s remarks along the way. 
For instance he writes that in the case of “any great specimen of geo- 
metrical abstraction” (e.g. a work by Klee or Kandinsky) “the response 
is primarily hedonistic. Granted, cognition is implied by impressions that 
build relevant patterns which are more or less adequate to the inner struc- 
ture of the works. Yet the main attention is focused by an arousal of 
pleasant feelings.’’ The pleasant feelings of varied sorts may to some ex- 
tent, as means for discerning the rightness or novelty of the patterns, 
contribute to understanding of the works; but to take the feelings as ends 
in themselves is to put aesthetic experience in the same category as a 
hot bath, and is somewhat like rating Einstein’s theory by the emotional 
satisfaction it yields.2 Again, when Morawski writes of works of abstract 
expressionism that their “chief impact is emotional due to the dynamic 
expression of colors, lines, shapes’’, and later that “language is a better 
means to embody the cognitive message than are colors, sounds, gestures’’, 
he is taking the notion of the cognitive much more narrowly than I do. 
For me, cognition is not limited to language or thought but employs 
sensation, perception, emotion, in the complex process of aesthetic under- 
standing. 

In his discussion of cultural relativism, Morawski argues for a ‘nature- 
culture tension’. Like many others, perhaps most, he is reluctant to forego 
a single reality, fixed forms of the understanding, holding that the way the 
world is and the characteristics of the human being put constraints on the 
variety of right world-versions and upon languages. I have stated the case 
for radical relativism before and plan to do so again;® but here I mention 
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only two points. (1) The argument from ‘linguistic universals’ seems to me 
utterly empty since any conceivable collection of languages will have some 
structural features in common; and a new language that lacks such fea- 
tures can be invented, learned, and used. The modified claim that lan- 
guages that can be acquired as first languages must have certain charac- 
teristics is vague and suspect of question-begging until “language”’ is more 
explicitly defined and the characteristics in question specified; and even 
then the claim is unlikely to be empirically testable. (2) Ontological 
relativism does not imply that all world-versions are right but only that 
at least some irreconcilable versions are right. Examples abound, and a 
single world can hardly answer to conflicting versions. 

In some places, apparent disparities between what I have written and 
Morawski’s exposition of it turn upon different use of terms. For example, 
in his first paragraph he seems to have me excluding literature as an art 
when he writes of “‘...Goodman’s conclusion that art cannot be con- 
sidered in the strict sense [in] a language...’’; but clearly by “‘art’’ here 
he means “nonverbal art’’. On the whole, in fact, he seems in accord with 
my views and I hope that my comments have not overstressed our dis- 
agreements. 


NOTES 


1 See “Words, Works, Worlds”, Erkenntnis 9 (1975), 57-73; and Ways of World- 
making, forthcoming. 

2 Languages of Art, pp. 243-244. 

3 See “The Way the World Is”, ‘Words, Works, Worlds”, and Ways of Worldmaking. 
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9. REPLY TO RUDNER 


Richard Rudner begins by making a plausible case for the implausible 
identification of languages with theories. Although languages are ob- 
viously theory-laden, a language is on the face of it quite different from a 
theory stated in the language. A language makes no claims, is neutral as 
between opposing statements, accommodates varied and conflicting theo- 
ries. A theory makes claims that can be denied in the same language and 
restated in other languages. 

Thus an argument to show that languages cannot be distinguished from 
theories startles us; but it cannot be lightly dismissed. To understand a 
language is not merely to know what its terms are and how to put them 
together properly, but to know also what its terms mean or at least apply 
to. But if we know what ‘“‘man”’ applies to and what “mortal” applies to, 
we already know that “all men are mortal”’ is true. The truth of the state- 
ment and the application of its terms are interdependent. To determine 
either is to determine the other and thus, the argument runs, languages 
and theories cannot be distinguished from each other. 

Yet plainly in some sense we may know a language - as I know English — 
and still be in doubt about the truth of many statements in that language. 
Indeed, only if I in some sense understand a language can I set out to 
determine whether certain statements in it are true. How can we recognize 
such obvious facts without reviving the spurious distinction, long ago 
discredited by Quine, between the analytic and synthetic, between internal 
and externa] questions? Our trouble here, I think, lies in the nature of 
knowing a language. Knowing all about a language would indeed include 
knowing the truth-value of every statement in it; but no one knows any 
language that way. As a matter of fact, knowing all about any one thing 
would amount to knowing all about everything; to know all about the 
fallen sparrow in Brooklyn is to know it fell just so many years, months, 
weeks, days, hours, minutes, seconds after a certain Chinese mandarin 
drank his ninety-second cup of tea in Soochow. But in any ordinary sense, 
knowing is partial, and by knowing a term we mean something much less 
than knowing everything that it applies to. I understand the term “green” 
in that I know of some things that they are green, and of others that they 
are not green, even though I do not know of still other things (because I 
have not seen them, nobody has told me, J cannot make the inference 
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from other available information, or because they are borderline cases) 
whether they are green or not. I may even know a term without knowing 
anything it applies to if I know some of its extensional relationships to 
other terms I know. And I know a language if I know thus partially some 
of its terms. Knowing a language in this way does not imply knowing the 
truth-value of all statements in it; and so, quite within the bounds of 
extensionality, languages are distinguished from statements and theories. 

I want, then, to keep languages and symbol-systems distinct from terms 
and statements and other verbal and non-verbal symbols that make up 
these languages and systems. Likewise, I think of works of art not, as 
Rudner sometimes does, as symbol systems, but rather as symbols within 
systems. 

Rudner’s main concern, however, is with certain relationships, especially 
the relationship of contrast or conflict or incompatibility, between theories 
or more generally between versions, that may be in the same language or 
in different languages or in symbol systems that are not languages at all. 
This is an important and difficult matter, much in the forefront of my own 
current research. 

Recently, we have heard a good deal about theories that, rather than 
being logically incompatible with each other, are ‘incommensurable’, so 
that logical relationships do not obtain between them or are at least 
indeterminable. “Incommensurable”’ has always seemed to me a rather 
inappropriate term; for incommensurable quantities are not incomparable. 
The radius and circumference of a circle are incommensurable but their 
lengths in terms of a common unit can be compared within any desired 
degree of precision. I take it that the claimed disparity between theories, 
even in the same language, is wider than that. However that may be, when 
we take into account not only different theories, whether or not in the 
same language, but also versions and visions in symbol systems that are 
not languages and that admit of no statements or truth-values, we face 
disparities of quite a different order. 

Rudner takes his cue from my suggestion that while a musical score is 
best construed as a denoting character like 


“____ followed by __. followed by ___”’ etc. 


where the blanks are filled by descriptions of notes or chords, we might 
alternatively interpret it as a statement like 
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“In John Doe’s opus 83, ____ is followed by __., 
which is followed by ___”’ etc. 


So taken, the score has truth-value and stands to other scores in the usual 
sentential relationships of compatibility, conflict, consequence. Rudner 
proposes following the same course for all denotational symbols, and 
this covers a good deal of territory including depictions. A picture of 
Babe Ruth hitting a homer is taken as saying in effect that Babe Ruth 
hits a homer; so that such pictures are also treated as statements. This 
leaves non-denotational symbols — for instance, abstract paintings and 
music. Rudner points out that exemplification and expression, like de- 
notation, are forms of reference, and suggests treating such works also 
as symbols that make statements about what is referred to.1 

This is a considered and constructive proposal, worked out in some de- 
tail, but it raises a number of questions. In the first place, while the 
sentential correlate of a score seems more or less uniquely indicated, that 
is less clear even for a verbal description. We readily turn “Babe Ruth 
hitting a homer’’ into “Babe Ruth hits a homer’; but what do we do 
about “the wrecked, yellow, 200 h.p. John Doe automobile”? A number 
of candidates, such as “John Doe’s yellow 200 h.p. automobile is wrecked”’, 
“the wrecked yellow 200 h.p. automobile is John Doe’s’’, etc. seem to 
have equal claims. We are even worse off when we come to pictures. What 
does a picture of the Black Forest say? The trouble here is not merely 
that as with the verbal description there are alternative sentential cor- 
relates but that the picture, being in a syntactically undifferentiated symbol 
system, does not resolve into separate word-like elements that make up 
sentence-like sequences. Any correlation of picture with statement is 
thus much more remote and arbitrary. 

Rudner does not overlook such questions or dismiss them lightly. His 
answer as I understand it is that each symbol or version in effect says that 
it refers to what it does in fact refer to. The automobile description thus 
says in effect “I (the string of words) denote the wrecked, yellow, 200 h.p. 
John Doe automobile’; the painting says “I depict the Black Forest’’; 
and a spritely rondo says “I express spriteliness’’. Presumably, the auto- 
mobile description would be true or right if and only if there is such an 
automobile. But what could constitute a faise or wrong picture of the 
Black Forest? Under this criterion, whatever depicts the Black Forest 
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counts as a true or right picture of it; for all the picture claims is that 
it does depict the Black Forest. A picture that does not depict the Black 
Forest does not claim to do so, and thus cannot be counted as a false or 
wrong picture of the Black Forest. To allow for wrong pictures, we would 
have to interpret a picture of the Black Forest as saying something more 
than that it depicts the Black Forest. But then we must ask “What more ?’’; 
we no longer have a clear general principle for unique correlation of a 
statement with a picture. 

These remarks by no means amount to comprehensive or conclusive 
criticism of Rudner’s interesting work-in-progress, but they may suggest 
some of the reasons why, in approaching the same cluster of problems 
from much the same base, I have taken almost the opposite course.’ 
Rather than assimilating scores, descriptions, and pictures to statements, 
I treat them all as non-declarative: a score, description, picture, diagram, 
etc. may refer in various ways, or be a referential symbol with empty 
reference, but does not state. This avoids the difficulties outlined above; 
but since non-declarative versions have no truth-value, we must start 
from scratch in investigating the nature and standards of rightness and 
wrongness of such versions. Instead of appealing to truth, we must seek 
a more general notion of rightness that may sometimes subsume and 
sometimes compete with truth. That’s tough. 


NOTES 


1 The reader of Rudner’s paper must, by the way, watch for departures fram the 
terminology of Languages of Art. For instance, I have used “referent” as a general 
term for anything referred to, whether denoted, exemplified, or expressed, reserving 
“compliant” for what is denoted. Rudner uses “compliant” as I use “referent’’. 

2 In “On Rightness of Rendering’, the fourth of the Immanuel Kant Lectures at 
Stanford University, January 1976 — forthcoming in Ways of Worldmaking. 
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